Official and Unofficial Diplomatists
Thus, to illustrate the routine by purely hypothetical figures, out of every hundred papers received at the Foreign Office, ten may be seen by the Assistant Under-Secretary, five by the Permanent Undersecretary, two by the Secretary of State.
An opportunity of some personal remarks on the leading members of the Foreign Office staff has presented itself in an earlier part of this work. An accurate and exhaustive account of the interior economy of the department would show the influence on the current diplomacy of the time of a permanent official like the late Lord Hammond (Permanent Undersecretary from 1854 to 1873) to have been not less than was that of the late Sir Robert Herbert on the administration of our dependencies during his long term at the Colonial Office, or of his illustrious predecessors, Sir Henry Taylor, Sir Frederick Rogers, Lord Blachford, Herman Merivale. Was, by way of example, Lord Clarendon considering the best man for a special mission abroad, Hammond's suggestions were always invited; if his initiative found less scope under other chiefs of the office, it was because his last chief, Gran-ville, like Palmerston and Malmesbury, actively kept up the exceptional acquaintance given them by social accidents with the rising talent that adorned their province.
Hammond's excellence as a public servant was impaired by a single defect, and that the result of his ability and zeal: he insisted on doing all the work of the office himself; his colleagues thus became simple copyists. As a consequence, he left behind him scarcely any thoroughly trained clerks; it was therefore reserved for those who came after him gradually to make good the deficiency. Hammond, however, had an admirable
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